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Introduction 

b In the past fifteen years a major shift in educational circles has 
occurred, due in part to the efforts of those who have struggled to provide 
bilingual education; a shift from being concerned solely with' cognitive 
outcomes of .the educail^|^ process to the inclusion and importance today 
of non«*cognitive, affective outcomeV (See e,g, Purkey, 1970'; Yamamoto, 1972; 
and Zirkel, 1^71). While ^gnitive educational goals are still important" 
to parents and educators, the feelings students have about themself , their 
fasily, their'school and their conntunity have become equally as important. 
The National Symposium for Professors of Educational Research (1976) sug^jests 
non-cognitive gfoals be considered a critical component in discussions of 

equal educational opportunity and educational adequacy. The Importance of 

\ J 

if fective outcomes. today is reflected in educational literature and Congres- 
sional legislation' concerning the disadvantaged and members of xacial/ethnid 
minorities (Fantlni and Weinstein, 1968; Marston^ 1966; Zirkel, 1971). 
Affective outcomes 'have beer "prescribed and described for virtually ail 
programs, for the disadvantaged" (Shavelaon, 1976) . With respect to bilingual 
programs for Spanish speakers, Seelye writes that af^ctive outcomes are 
especially Important (1978;213). Vie suggests the ability of bllingtial, 
bicultural persons to function effectively in a bicultural manner is en^ced 
to the degree that non-*cognltive outcomes of the educationaf process are 
given equ^^'Qumideration to cognitive ones.* . ; 

Many of those who have been associated in various ways with bilingual, 
bicultural Spanish progrttis, hive reported such efforts have produced 
significant results In the ways in which students feel about themselves, 
their famlly» tmd their cultural hetitage (Ramierez, 1974a; Felice, 1977; 



Carter, 1979) • The inclusion of Mexican and Mexican American heritage 
and Spanish language in bilingual, blcultural edu6a^on, *^emphasj»zes the 
basic right of the child to develop and maintain an identity based on the 
socialization experiences of his childhcojd. . . . (while) - ^ « f. introducing^ 
the child to values and lifestyles with which he is initially unfamiliar*' 
(Ramirez, 1974a). According to Ramirez (1974a), ^the goal of such an 
education is to ailow the i&dividual to function in either. cultural, and 
saci«l setting. } Other researchers have not been able to validate these « » 

findings. Res€Arch into -the effects of bilingual education for non-cognitive ^ 

\ . ^ • * 
outcomes^ has produced ^results which are mixed and confusing (Llgon, 1977) • 

\ / . 

Obvicjusly, we are not close tq maximizing affective growth outcomes for 

public school s*tudents. The state of the art, if you will, is chaotic. 

Much is believed, little has' been ^demonstrated, but bright glimmers^re now 

on thk horizon, fi^ this paper ^ four areas are considered to develop the* 

to^ic, "Bilingual Education and Affectiv^ Ou^tcomes":/ 1) theory~why affect Ivel 

M^sures are Important; 2) research^whsTt research findings support; 

3) pro^ems~^y we appear to know so little; 4) solutions-glimmers of 

light offering potehtlal soelutions. . ^ 

• - 

Theory ^ . " * - J ♦ . ' 

A large number of affective outcpsies that might be of ihteresit to 
educators, include feelings^^ emotions, attitudes,- motivation, values, 
personality, self-esteem and ^s^lf -concept'. Sel£-*este%m and self-*conCept are ^ 
among the few outcomes considered mosr of ter^ iif research. The reason for 
this is probably due to^ the long established ^position qf self-*concept which 
ove7 the years has become a par| of psychological, sociological and educational 
•tlyeory. Whether one follows the analyses of Cooley, Mead or Freud, there is 



primary agreement that self-concept is a social product, that it is learned 
^or acquired through group participation and social interaction (Roller and 
Ritchie, 1978:185). The relationship between self -concept and social 
motivaitlon has been explored in depth (Yamamoto, 1972). Depending on one's^ 
self ^concept, there is either willingness or reluctance to exert effort to 
reach socially approved goals (Roller and Ritchie, 1978). Self -concept 
(including self-esteem and self-perception) has teceived the greatest 
consideration as an affective measure for two reasons: 1) it is Important 
in and of itself, feelings are ^ important oi4fcome of the education process; 

and 2) it is held to be an energizing^r ^debilitating mq^lvational^ factor , 

• ^^"^^ 

important in its effects. ^ . / 

As proposed by Cooley and Mead, self -concept is develJped during the 
stalse of primary socialization in which the child internalizes the world 



of family members as his world. Tamamoto (1972:1^8) has called attention 

* * 

to the "bruised self" In ^ich psychic wounds occur due to negative treat- 
ment by significant ^others. Social scientists have used the notion of self- 
concept (Hansen and Maynard, 1973) to suggest unequal societal treatment of 

4 

racial/ethnic and religious minorities results In damage to the personalities 
of minority group children. When a minority child As subj^ctedf to rejection. 
Isolation and disapproval based on minority grcap position by, members of the 
majority gr^p, the result is described as self-hatred, self-derogation and 
self-deprecation (See the treatment of this topic by Carter, 1979:105-119). 
For this reasoti, interest in affective outcomes, especially 5elf-cohqept,^has 
occupied a major part of A variety of compensatory educational programs for 
the disadvantaged. 



/ ^ Th^ role of self-concept is viewed as of critical importance for the 
bilingual child. Christian (1976) suggests that when a written J^anguage 
(especially that used in the school^ is not associated with a. child's home 
language, i greater than normal differential between the functions of the 
signifidaxrt other and the generalized other in the iievelopm^nt. and formation 
of the self-concept, will occur. When the bilingual child reaches school, ^ 
basic process of attack, desj:royal a^d reconstruction of the self begins, ^ 
with collective in-groyp negations applied, to the child because of his out- 
group a«Bbership (Christian, 1976). The effects ofc such ^eriences, for the 
self-concept are described by, several researchers (Carter, 1968; Hansen and 
Mj^ynard, 1973: Keller and Ritchie, ;978). The difficulties involved in ^ 
integrjitlng socialization attempts frcnn two cultures and thie Importance 
therefore, of special Attention to affective outcomes ^ueh aHi self-concept 
development has been identified and described by Ramirez (1974b) and Seely^ 
(1978)^ Both authors have developed' training and sensitizing inaterlals' for 

teachers in bilingual settings, although they^ differ in the degre^.to wiiich 

i ^ 

they hold cultural pluralism as a viable option for the bilingu^^, bicultural 
•individual. Regat^less, the Importance of s^lf -concept is underscored. 
Understandably, the Bilingual Educatldn Act (Title VII, ESEA) was written 
%9±tii one of its main objectives as the development of positive self-concepts 
ifi students as well as pride in the dual linguistic and cultural heritages. ^ 

The Importance of self-concept as a determinant c^f' achievement, school 
performmce and subsequent occupational^ kuccess Is well esta|)lished in the 
literature. Tht contemporary practice of viewing self -concept as a moderat^.ng 
variablei for cognitive outcomes Was popularized by the Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Survey (1966). Coleman utilized self-coticept as the 



llakag^o explain the* effects qf \ imily background on student achievement^ 
performance: The EEOS p:^Q5ik319) reports self-concept and sense of 
control of envlrotment eatert^ strong effect on achievement performance. - 
Kat?J196S: 57-58) in a review of literature' on the effects of school 
Inregratlon on academic performance 4nd Pettigrew. (1971) in a study of 
racial equality and school desegregation separately conclude, minority : 
student achievement will increase with school integration because integrated 
settings provide new coyparieon levels and interaction levels for minority - 
student self-concept development. The theoretical perspective of these 
studies, a perspective reflected in most compensatory programs^^'H^^th^^ 
the first step in cognitive function Improvement is to ^enhance or Improve 
the, student' 8 self-conirept*. If the child is provided a pleasant, conducive 
learning environments ^dnd feels good about himtelf, then* the desire and ability 

to learn are enhanced, ^or Mexican American students Ramirez succinctly ^ ^ 

r 

states/* Improved academic achievement in Mexic.an American children has been 
shown to result from' enffi^ncimg self-esteem .through inclusion of Hispanic 
culture and Spanish in the curriculum (1974b:103). Just as^witli othejr racial/ 
ethnic mindrities^, self-conce^it enhancement of Mexican American students should 
lead to improved achievement performance and bilingual, bicultural educational 
programs are seen as the means bo enhance self-conc^t. 

' - ^ t 

Research ' 

' Findings from a variety ot^res^erth studies ire presetted in this part 
of th^ peper ^o Indicate the state pf the art with respect to affective out- 
cooies. Research findings ire presented in two areas: first, to answer the 
question of whether self*concept improveMnts lead to improved achievement; 



secondt to answer the question of whether bilingual programs enhartce the ' 
self •concepts of Mexican Americans; V 

Positive research findings for the relationship between self-concept 
change tad abhleveaent change t\^e been reported by several researchers 
(A«py and Buhler, 1975; Campbell, 1967; Caplin, .1969; Evarts and Anderson, 
1973[; Felice, 1973, 1974; Lewis and^Adank, 1975; 02iehosky and Clark, 1970; 
PriSnaverii, Slaion^and friaavera, 1974; Ramirez, Herold and Cox, 1972; 
Wattenberg and Wattenbatg, 1964). Evidence from ea^ly studied provided a 
r rationale for the massive federal intervention prograte of the 1960 's in 
War; on Poverty programs, such as Head Start, Follow Through and Upward Bound. 
The strmgth of the relationship between self-concept change and achievement 
improvement varies in these studies i^ich show positive effects* Millard 
/1978) finds the relationship between scholastic success and self-image 
to bc( strong. ^For Mexican American students the results are more mixed. 
Mbderite positive findings are reported by Felice (1973), Itamirez (1972) 
and Rivera (1973) . Weak or non-existant relationships are reported by 
Allen (1972) and Evans and Anderson (1973V Blattstein (1978) suggests 
the reason for such vi^riation in findings is that self-concept only indirectly 
exerts an effect on achievraent, with its direct effect on ccrping skills. 
Other explanations include that by Calsyn (1974) who, in a cross-lagged panel 
reanalysis of Brpokovers* (1964) data, evaluated the causal relationship 
between self-esteem and school achievement, and concluded that instead of 
self-concept appearing to have caused achievement, achievement change aipeared 
to detttmine self-concept change* Calsyn suggested that if the purpose of an 
educ^itional program is to increase achievement performance, direct teaching lor 
ach'^evement Is mdre effective than the attempt to enhance self-concept. 



Because of such mixed research findings and related methodological . 
problems, Scheirer ^d Kfaut (1979^ .critic;.ally reviewed over 26 studies 
which met thieir rigorous inclusion criteria of- having both pre- test ahd 
po8t*test achievement and self «*concept ifeasixres, having a control group, 
and having an Intery^ion program designed to increase acadi^g^c achieve- 

.ment. * The ^ocus of this extensive review was to detetpine whethe^it' is 
possible to increase academ:tc achievement through self-concept cbangex 
Most of the Interventions^ they reviewed produced some effects either* on sel\- 
concept or achievement (1979:139). Interestingly^ howler, no intervention 
produced changes in.selfrconcept and achievement. ,T^us, there were no oases 

' in which changes in achievement were unambiguously associated with changes 
in self-concept. InC^rpre<;ing^ the^e' results, Scheirer and Kraut rejected 
several theoretical moideI*s, including the reference |roup model used in . 
many compensatory programs; a mode]^ whic^ focuses on enhancing a child's 
image of his group In'American society. JC^®^^ conclusibn is that self-concept 
change is likely to be an ^outcome of, It^reased school achievement with social 
approval, vather than an intervening variable! necessary for achievement 
improvement to occur. Ou^ appraisal of the literature Is that self -concept 
change does not appear to ie necessary for achievement change. It^may be a 

^sufficient condition to produce* achievement change, but does not. appear to be 

a necessary condition. The relationship betve'etl self-concept and achievement 

*^ - 1* ' * ^ ' 

may be coextensive and/or interdeptodent to sucfi ah Ixtenjt, that it is dif- 

ficult to tease out the precise relationship. More will be saj^ about this 

later. r v 

We turn to consider research reporting on the degree to which bilingual ^ 

programs enhance self -concept. Even if self -concept is not a necessary 
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condition for positive achievement change, it is important in and of 
itself. A child's feelings about himself, his family and his cultural 
heritage are an Importaat outcome for evaluators of the educational system. - 
A number of studies have^'reported finding self-*co^cept improvement among 
participants In^llingual, blcultural progra^is. Levy (1978> finds the 

' acquisition of positive self -concept related to bilingual education in a 
imiltlcultural pre-school setting. T^^acher's attitudes and behavior appear 
to be an Important part of the process of self-cbncept^ enhancement. Other 
positive results are, reported by Harrison in San Antonio (1976) and in « 
San Marcos (1979) • ^tansfleld and Hansen (1^79) in an evaluation oS 28 

, stated-funded bilingual educational programs in* Colorado report positive « 

V * 

seXf*concept galji^and positive attitud'i^s toward school galns^ among Mexican 
American children. Data also indicate that extensive parental Involvement 
may be related to self -concept gains. ^ 

Other studies may be cited, however, which report bilingual pi;ograms 
do not necfessarily enhance telf -concept.' Ortiz (1979) attempted to identify 
the degree to which inferior self-concept .contributed to inadequate school 
performance of Mexicaa Americans. Collecting survey data from over 300 
bilingual programs, Ortiz selected the most representative of Title VII 
sites for classroom observations. Data indicated ^the reasons for no changes . 

it 

in self ^concept were due to teacher V practices. In 1972, the Edgewood 
School Distric% in San Antonio initiated its "compatible education program" 
in which it attempted to eliminate incompatibilities between "Mexican American 
affective pharacterlstics" and the school instructional programs. After 4 
years of the experiment, Cervaotes and Bemal (1976) concluded that not only 
wis there n6 correlation between affective and cognitive measures, but overall 



fo 
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there was no Improvemeat in the life chances d^f Mexican American students 
through any increase in eit.her affective or cognitive domains. Students 
who* did not participate in the experimental program Sut went to similar 
schools were not significantly different. Lee (1974;1975) evaluating 
a 2-year ESEA pilot project rei^Vted the curious finding that studentb in 
the bilingual project ictually declined in self -concept, while their 

f 

attitudes toward school became more pos^itiv^; Students in the control 

a ■& 

group showed opposite trends— self-concept and achievement improvement — 
although their attitude toward school became more negative. In 19^7 , the 
American Institute for Research reported its effort for the federal govern- 
ment to study the effectiveness of federally funded bilingual educational 
programs. Projects selected for evaluation were Title VH Spanish/English^^ 
bilingual projects, in either the 4th or 5th y6ar of funding in i975. Con- 
elusions from the review were generally negative, with participation in 



bilingual programs showing no results on affective or attitudinal outcomes 
(American Institute iot Research, 1977).' For those students who ^id 
experience positive school attitude changes, teacher characteristics w/sre 
unrelated, rae most significant variable related to affective changes for' 

bllinguCal students was the degree to which cl^assroom aides relied on non- . 

' * ' i ^ - ^ , 

classroom use of Spanish. In grades 2, 4, and S, aide non-classroom use of 

Spanish appeared to be quite significantly associated wltt^alns In attitude 

toward school. ^ . 

Summarising a decade of efforts tp improve the academte performance pt 

Mexican AMrieans, efforts to both coiqyensate/remedy and to substantially 

modify IneCltutlonal programs. Carter (1979) writes that^compensatoty and 

remedial programs have failfl. « He sees no evidence that compensatory or 
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coDprehe^sfve treatment programs have Improved elthei cognitive or non- 

cognitive ou^omes for Mexican Americans. 

At this point, the question of whether Mexican American students need 

to have their self-concepts enhanced should be addressed. Some of the older 

stu^iies Indicated such efforts were necessary (Heller, 1966; Kluckhohn and 

Strodbeck, 1961) . - More recent Investigations have failed to turn up the 

reported poor aelf-conceptf of Mexican Americans (Carter', 1979) • The 

Equality of feducatlonal Opportunity Survey (Coleman, 1966) did show Mexican 

AXaerlcan stiuM^nfs to be slightly more iself-deprecatlng than others, but 

both the Coleman study and later reanalysis by Mayeske (1973) used culture 

specific items to measure self-concept and attitude tcryard life. Accord^g 

to theij meas^es^ students with good ^attitudes toward lifft were those who 

believed, among other things, .that they would not encoiSnter many obstacles 

-when the^ try to get ahead, that witl> a good education they will not have 

any difficult ^ getting a Job, and that people who are able, to accept 

C^ir situation in life are not necessarily happier. Such items do not 

♦ 

really measure attitude toward life but degree of assimilation and accultura<> 
tion. A student from a culture that does not hold such^alpes would appear 
on chls measure to lack ambition, be apathetic and unmotivated. LaBelle 
(1969) reports nonsignificant differences in school attitudes between 

■ ' ' 

Spcni«h and- anglo ilfth gradera. D« Blaaaie and Healy (1970) find more'* 

/ ■ . 

poaltlva aci#-*cdncept aneng Spanlah Aacr^can children than among black or 
angle children'. In their evaluation of the Edgevood School Dlatrlct Plan, ' 
Cervancas aad Bemal (1976:43) report, that Mexican American students scored 

t 

at or above norm in self-concept. Albright (1974)^ also reports ^o 

^ - ... • 

•Igalflcant variance in self-concept scores between Mexican American pupils 

12 
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In bilingual programs and those In monolingual programs. Carter.* s conten- 
tion is that,, **most Chlcano children, rather than being harmed by school 
are bored by the school. Despite the projected Image of derogation and 
failure, the average Chricano aialntalns a positive self-^vlew . . \ reinforced 
by reliance on family, pfeer^ and the Immejiiate community** (1979:113). 
Carter and others leave one with the strong impression; that the "reported 
cagat Ive ^Mexican American self-concept" was actually ^ "h \ame the victim" 
attaspc ar ; ^represented mu^h more of an excuse for the failure of the 
educational Institution than a scientifically demonstrated reality. The 
effort in the past to build self-concept improvement into bilingual educa- 
tlon programs may have flushed this out. 

I In our "review of research studies concerning whether bilingual programs 

enhance student 8#lf-conc^pt, we are unable to draw any firm conclusiohs. 

* 

V^f do Vf kno%* ($o little? Why is it that we cannot find what many feel to 
b« true from first-^itand experience? What is the problem that we have so 
little empirical support for the efforts of educators to utilize l£Llinguali 
bicultural education to enhance affective ard cognitive outcomes? 



0 

There appear to be a variety of reasons* that contemporary scientific 
#eiearch haft not provided^ strong, co^^iilstant evidence that bilingual, 

<■ 

bicultural prograaw enhance self-*concept and prompte academic achievement. 

i ■ ^ [ ^ ' 

teveral of these reasons have to do with conceptual and operational 

jelFlttlwions, i.e., problems of Validity and measurement. The first reason 

^aiMi^rch findings have provided so little sufiport for bilingual programs 

centers on the lack of agreement as to Vhat the appropriate measures of 

student affect are. The National Symposium for Professors of Educational 

13 , 
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Research (1976) concluded there was little agreement on what the affective 
domalr is, with many educator8,"^p8ychologists and other ^social scientists 
**not talking about the same phenomena'*. The conference suggested that the 
many recent measures of different types of affect indicate that social 
scie cists are not close to either an agreement on the meaning of the* 
concept or on how to measure it. Beatty (1976) Viggests that we have only 
begun ^to utilize possible affective outcomes in educational research and 
evaluation. In addition to seli^^concept, and perhaps in place of it, 

i 

Beatty sugfgests we consider the ability to cope, the ability of students 
to express theirselves, and tae ability to mate autonomous choices. 

The lack of^ agtee&i^t with respect to affective outcomes generally, 
applies^to the variety, of *.*ef initions nd measures of self^concept ' 



specifically. Definitions of self-con&ept tend td'^be imprecise and vary frooi 
one, study to another, including such vj&^iations as social self-concept, 
physical self**concept , emotional seli-i&oncept and academic self-c9ncept. / 
One cannot specify either the population^ of ftelf --concept items from which a 
SttBple of It^ms might be drawn for ^an instrument or specify the oopulation of 
subjects for which the measure would be appropriate. There is almost no data 
on the equivalence of the different published measures of self-concept that 
^re used. In shott, the validity " ' various measures and .scales has not )>een 
established. Shavelson (1976) ;.n Jprehensive review of 5 major self- 
concept measures utilized the methodology of construct validation to suggest 
logical and empirical techniques to examine the validity of the interpretations 
of self-concept mi^jsures. "but this degree of standardization of definition. 
Instrumentation and interpretation has not yet beva achieved (Shavelson, . 
1976{436-437). 
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Another major probliem with the research concerns the definition of 
what bilingual education JLs^ what programs should be included as bilingual 
ttnd whether different types of programs slypuld be evaluated together. 
Fishman (1Q78) identifies at least three major bilingual progr^ns: com- 
pensatory/ transitional; language maintenance; and enrichment bilingual 
education. Gonzalez (1978) document! the rich variety of goals associated 
with different., and .at times even the same bilingual program. Gonzalez 
idtotifles seven strategies utilized In various bilingual programs, 
strategies that orient actors. In different patterns of interaction, leading 

to the emphasis of different goals. They lnclud<i compensatory/remedial, 

Aft ^ 

aesthetic enrichment, civil libertarian, pedagogical human development, 
cultural assertiveness, cultural pluralism,' and pragmatic international, 
work relat^dff As Cardenas, B\smal and Kean (1976) Indicate, soote schools v^'^* 
do not have a clear strategy when they begin bilingual programs; others 
shift frpm one goal; to another; still others have more than one strategy. 
Then, of Course^ there are the regional differences in bilingual strategy, 
for example, the more political orientation of bilingual eduentlon on the 
West Coast (Costley-Oyervldes, 1980). The difference in gwfs and the 
incompatibility of goals and strategies of different bilingual programs is 
underi^cored by Gaarder (1978) who sees this as a reason why the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of bilingual education is inconsistent and inconclusive. 
Gaarder concludes that a collective, national evaluation of the variety of 
blllnfual programs mky be impospible. Carter (1979) while equally cautious 
about :ollective evaluations, suggests that each program be considered and 
tvaluatjid in terms of its own goals, strategies and context. Carter is 
oj^elmistic that the results of such evaluations Will show improvement in measures 
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of school achievement. In school holding power, in ethnic relations and In 
'cbniBunlty participation (Carter, 1979:369). 

Another problem that has produced such inconclusive findings has to 
do with the type of researcti mosc commonly used to test hypotheses and 
evaluate programs. Partly l^cause of excesses of poor quality research . 
in the pa^t, partly becabse >f the current popularity of f quantitative 
■ethoos, 9any researchers attMpt to prove qualitative affective* change by 
relying on quantitative ' number-crunching \ There is no possible way' that 
evaluators can go into a school, spend 60 minutes giving a pencil and paper 
test (some self«»concept Inventory) and in that hour of socially constructed 



reality, take those frozen in time responses and claim they validly repres^t 
as rich, dynaml^ and complex a realj^y ac how a person really feels about 
himself. Even If such a possibility existed, the forces that maintai^ and / 



change self-perceptions, that Interactive network of significant others, is 

constantly changing, constantly in flux, dynamically creating and recreating 

new relatlonahl^s. ?yen if we could qiiantitatlvely measure self-concept, 

it would be qualitatively different^ tr.e next day. Our research tools, 

specifically quantitative methodology and techniques, are only crude devices 

to understand human behavjtor. To go arouty^ our social community and attempt 

to measure it xrLth straight lines (linear regression) J.s a first step, but 

;llttle In the world occun in straight lines* Accordingto Einstein, space 

Itself iM curviBd. It is rather presumptlcus ilF evaluate the effects of .a 

bilingual program, eapeciilly its affective outcomes, with straight lines, . 

and when no results are found claim the progri^does not work. 

The final problem with the lack of conclusixfi findings from research 

• * * 

concerns the institution in which and through Vhlch efforts at bilingual 
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education h^ve been made. Perhaps educators have too readily accepted Horace 
Mann* a drean of tl^i^^^commoo public school, a social Invention, as the great 
equalizer of the conditions and Inequalities of men* Mann believed that 
within the connon public school, children from all religions ^nd social 
classes would share a cooaon« education In which basic social conflicts would 
disappear. While many have labored faithfully in public educatloV hoping it 
^ would be the great Institution of liberation, some have overlooked the 
potential of this institution for oppression. It is exactly such a charge 
that is made by inference by Carter (1979), and more directly by Bowles and 
Gintis (1976) • The argument put forward by Bowles and Glntls reverses the r 
Idea of the school as an institution of mobility, the great equalizer, to 
f^e idea of the school as the means by which family position becamea duplicated 
in society. According to this position, the public school is the instltotlon 
titiat. guarantees uppar class children get upper class positions and lo^er ' 
daa^ children get lower class Jobs, and it is done In such 4 manner. (I.e.*, 
marl toe ratlcally) that any blame for lack of mobility is placed 4n the child 
(In tema. of hls^ achievement, ability and motivation). The school uses a 
mfttitocratlc ideology to validate its maintenance of social inequality. 

While most educaters will not be tending .their resignations because of 
the Bowles and Glntls argument, 4$ is incumbent upon all connected with the 
educational enterprise to be especially conscious of an4 sensitive to tha 
laterit effects of institutions and organizations ys which while set up to achieve 
one purpose may, slamltaneously, latently work In exactly the other direction. 

- : ^"xi 

Public edttcacion will reach its goals only to the extent tliat all ariN 
vigilant to keep it mov'ing in the proper direction. 
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Sol^tloni 

f' » • . . . 

-TMorttically, affective outcomes are important both in and of them- • 

m1V«s and for their potential contribution to other outcomes. Due to a 

nuaber of netbodologlcal problems » research findings about affective out* 

coMs Is Inconclusive/ Practitioners believe bilingual education to be 

bMefic^ froa personal experience but auch beliefs have not been validated 

by social science research. 

Otoe potential for, futtiire develop«»nt is the rediscovery of the validity 

and importance ol qualitative research c In graduate schools today thera is 

%reneifed fKphas|s on holistic, i|ualitatlve, field reseairch methodology.. 

This type of research necessitates the ^resaarcher lii^e with and participate 

iflth'the subjects of the study as he/she observes and evaluates their social 

interaction. Ethnographic studies such as the one reported by Meadowcrof t 

o 

Md Foley <197a) are an ^approslmaticNi o^ tMs type of research. Meadoiicroft 
and' Foley studied a mall commmlty. of 5000 for a period of 15 months a Aa 
I^oflaad (1971) suggests, it Is only itr the field, inmeshed in the interactive < 
network of one's subjects, that one **takes the role of the othet and attempts 
to holistically aasess cba life situation of the ether as the other conceives 
it**. Co — an ting on the rantwad' InUraat In qualitative fle^d research, 
Douglaa (1976:6) 'writes: . 

?c " ' 
wbrldly tnith rests ultiMtely on direct Individual, experience. 
^r« is no jitape £re» this iron-dad fae^t of the htoua condition, . 
and It is a truth .whleli iuat b« k«,t denatutly in mind and muat 
fom tha bavia of all aoeial raaaarch,, — wall as of iX^ worldly,. 
,raiBtie«l huMn ai^avor* Th^ doaa not ;mean our direct human 
•i^ariaBea ia navar vreafi l«r do«s. «aan tlMt :«Hi«i it is vronf we 
.jMvm dididad so on th« itaUi of furthai^ or additi^mal dii^eet 
afssrlaMa* i^ieh aty Includa the ind^aiBdant avldanca pivan by 
ottet, tAdivMiimls Oft elM baaia of thalr direct extprimca. 
» . ^ ^Jaecivlty^ pr the. iad^aadantly rataotad aid shared forms 
of tmth^ it nacaasarily haaad pc individual aubj activity. 
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The potential for this type of direct experience, field Intensive, quafita- 
tlve research to evaluate the effects of social arrangements in the com- 
munity holds' great promise for those, concerned with the outcomes of > 
bilingual^' Wculturar education. In this tj^e of research we move not 
only to comnunlty Involvement In the educational process , but td^ cdtemunity 
basid research evaluation. This is a much more democratic approach than 
the more elitist, quantitatively oriented, evaluation specialist brpught 
in to> measure program effectiveness. 

^ The other gllHwr on, the horizon is the redirection of interest and 
e9nc«m brought about through the work of Ramirez an^ Castaneda (1974a; 
»l•74b).^ Baginning wl^h the idea that cultural groups develop different 
cognidva styles, dlfferein ways df perceiving, organizing, acting and 
reacting to' raility, they |iayc develot>ed a thi?ory of socialization whicji \ 
details ways in which culturally affective "material becraies translated into 
coi^tlve slyle and bahavior. If what they argue is true, much tlmtf has 
bi^ loit in the paat i^tenpt to educate for achievement and stelf-concept 
growth irlth * technjLquea and insjtruments that were insensitive ^tp'the 
'bledtnit|ya person. Because researchers were not awate of the field 
d«p««ktant and field Inda^endint cognltiVe styles J effort^ to measure, and . 
•vaittate iN:ogrMs wa^a fucile. with- th^rith, suggestive direction* for work 
•ugfMtad by Rifiras and Castanada' and the new direction for research being 
fMtirctad In quilitatlVe Mthoda, the long. awaited possibility for evalu- 
atlag 'tha'aff^ts of blll^ual educational prograna on affective outcoaea ' 
My.ba aear. The Introdttetlon of, culturally daawcratic environaahts In the 
•elioola sigit ba the >«gimiljig of .a new movaMnt in education which Is suc-^ 
cMafulxlA brlailQg tBout equality of educational' and aopial opportunity thro 
tlM i|«v^9p6tot fad support >of etilturali. pluralisa. 
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